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Changes In National Parks Establishment 


UGUST TENTH, 1933, saw momentous 
A changes in the National Park Service affecting 
both personnel and organization. The resigna- 
tion of Horace Marden Albright from the director- 
ship to enter private business, the promotion ot his 
Associate Director, Arno B. Cammerer, to the 
directorship, and the promotion of Senior Assistant 
Director Arthur E. Demaray to be Associate Director, 
were accompanied by the extensive transfers of reser- 
vations to the National Park Service which had been 
ordered by President Roosevelt as part of his reor- 
ganization of the Federal government. A third major 
park system, National Historical Parks, is added to 
the establishment, which now consists of National 
Parks, National Historical Parks, and National 
Monuments. The relationship to the National Park 
Service of the Washington City Parks and Mount 
Vernon highway will be administrative only. 
The resignation of Mr. Albright after nearly twenty 
years of park system de- 


advisor of his chief. He is a Californian, a graduate 
of the University of California, and a lawyer. 

Mr. Albright naturally succeeded Mr. Mather upon 
his chief’s sudden failure in health. He was made 
Director of the National Park Service in January, 
1929, and achieved brilliantly in his four years and 
seven months of office, putting the stamp of his own 
personality vividly on the System, highly developing 
its equipment for educational and recreational use, 
and adding to it three new national parks, ten national 
monuments, and the first National Historical Park, 
initiating the new system. 

The Coming of Research and Education 

A branch of research and education, with officials 
trained in geology, biology, and history was achieved 
during these fateful four and a half years; also a 
branch of planning, in which the future of the 
National Park System, in whole and detail, is shaped ; 
also landscape architectural work was established on 

a broad scale with a 





velopment had not been 
unexpected for nearly a 
year. He becomes Ex- 
ecutive Vice President 
and General Manager of é 
the ‘United States Potash is his 
Company of New York 
City. 


Albright’s Contribution 


His national park 
career has been spirited 
and successful in high 
degree. As aide to 
Stephen T. Mather, 
founder of the National 
Park Service and its first 
director, he organized the 
new bureau in 1917, and, 
from 1919, while devel- 
oping a model national 
park at Yellowstone as 
its superintendent, he was 
also Field Director of the 
System, and the principal 





HORACE MARDEN ALBRIGHT 


HE essence of Mr. Albright’s contribution 
enrichment 
national parks render to their visitors. He has 
given good roads to motorists, good trails to 
hikers and riders, comfort in travel, an educa- 
tional service of popular quality to those who 
want to understand, a stimulating variety of 
types in his creations of new parks and monu- 
ments; finally a new park system all their own 
to federal areas of historic eminence. 


of the 


Perhaps his most interesting gift is the pride 
that visitors instantly feel in the perfection, even 
the smartness, of the official presentation of the 
nation’s scenic masterpieces. 
aware of his part in this, no more than are the 
park officials who unconsciously impart his spirit 
to the entering thousands. 
of government and people. 


branch of engineering 
and a field branch of 
plans and designs. 

The three National 
Parks added during the 
Albright directorship 
were Grand Teton, Wy- 
oming, 1929; Carlsbad 
Caverns, New Mexico, 
1930; and Great Smoky 
Mountains, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, 1930. 

The ten National 
Monuments were: 
Arches, Utah, 1929; Co- 
lonial, Virginia, 1930; 
George Washington 
Birthplace, Virginia, 
1930; Canyon de Chelly, 
Arizona, 1931; Great 
Sand Dunes, Colorado, 
1932; Bandelier, New 
Mexico, 1933; Black Can- 
yon of the Gunnison, 


service which 


Perhaps he is not 


It is a fitting attitude 
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NATIONAL PARK STANDARDS 
As defined in 1918 by 
Franklin K. Lane 
President Woodrow Wilson's first Secretary 
of the Interior 
“T N studying new park projects,” Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane, wrote Direc- 
tor Stephen T. Mather of the National Park 
Service, May 13, 1918, “you should seek to find 
scenery of supreme and distinct quality, or some 
natural feature so extraordinary or unique as to 
be of national interest and importance. You 
should seek distinguished examples of typical 
forms of world architecture. * * * The National 
Parks System as now constituted should not be 
lowered in standard, dignity and prestige by the 
inclusion of areas which express in less than the 
highest terms the particular class or kind of 
exhibit which they represent.” 











Colorado, 1933; Death Valley, California, 1933; 
Grand Canyon, Arizona, 1933; and White Sands, New 
Mexico, 1933. 

The New System 


A new System, National Historical Parks, was 
potentially inaugurated by the creation in February, 
1933, of the Morristown (N. J.) National Historical 
Park, the first under this title. To this System will 
be transferred historical monuments and the more 
important of the National Military Parks and other 
reservations passed over by the War Department 
under President Roosevelt’s reorganization of the 
Federal bureaus. Probably it will rapidly surpass, in 
the number of its units, its world-celebrated scenic 
and primitive sister, the National Parks System. 


The New Director 


Following the precedent of promotion, Mr. Albright 
has been succeeded by his Associate Director. Fifteen 
years of experience principally in the Fine Arts Com- 
mission had preceded Arno B. Cammerer’s assump- 
tion of Mr. Albright’s place as assistant director of 
the National Park Service in 1919 upon the latter’s 
becoming superintendent of Yellowstone National 
Park and Field Director of the Service. His most 
conspicuous work in the National Park Service has 
been the development of the Eastern National Park 
projects, Great Smoky Mountains, Shenandoah, Mam- 
moth Cave and Isle Royale. Later, he acquired the 
rank of Associate Director. 

The New Service — a 

On this same August 10, the National Park Service, 
at the President’s command, assumed charge of new 
activities which will more than double its scope, re- 
sponsibility and importance among the bureaus of the 
Federal government. Mr. Albright succeeded in 


returning to the War Department all soldier ceme- 
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taries unincluded in the larger reservations taken 
over. Incidentally the National Capital Parks and 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway will be adminis- 
tered as if a single new park. Public buildings com- 
ing under the administration of the reorganized 
Service will be operated as a branch separate from its 
other work. 

Other important new reservations, including the 
National Military Parks, will fall into the three prin- 
cipal subdivisions recognized by the National Park 
Service, each with its own separate and different 
standards and uses, namely, National Parks, National 
Historical Parks and National Monuments. 

Mr. Albright’s attempt at retention of the old name 
of National Park Service will probably succeed. We 
are very glad to express for him his continued interest 
in the further sound development of the National Park 
Service and System and to say that good friends of 
both will always be welcomed at 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, his future address. 





BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


NTICIPATING a return of public uncertainty 

concerning the standards and uses of the National 
Parks System, the international American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, largest and most 
active scientific organization in the world, repassed at 
its annual meeting of the current year its celebrated 
resolution of 1925, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science recognizes the National Parks 
as the means of preserving unique representations of 
the primitive and majestic in nature, and wishes to 
record its protests against additions to the National 
Parks System, or change in policy, which may tend to 
lessen in fact or in public estimation their present high 
value as natural museums, their complete conservation 
from industrial uses, and their effectiveness as a 
national educational institution.” 





TO JOIN THE 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


and do your own personal part in the important 
work of this Association, mail your name and 
address to the Treasurer, care George Washingtort 
University, 700 Twentieth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., enclosing check for your contribu- 
tion. You will receive the regular publications of 
the Association, amd will soon find your own 
working place in the ranks of service. These are 
convenient classifications : 


EY Lisdcent Graken dba deuseo ven’ $3.00 
Contributing Membership............... $10.00 
Sustaining Membership................. $25.00 
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Conservation To Speak A Common Language 


was a much needed agreement in May last by eleven organizations, official and voluntary, on technical 


[ J vase among the many moves of recent years toward cooperation in conservation of natural resources 


terminology. It originated in the Marvin Committee’s discovery that many terms in common technical 
use had different meanings in different agencies; before it could prepare its report to the President of the 
United States on the place that the National Parks Association should occupy in the coming reorganization 
of the government, a common understanding on usage was clearly necessary. 

On invitation of the National Parks Association, representatives of the following ten other organiza- 
tions met the committee in a series of studies; National Park Service, National Forest Service, Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Bureau of Fisheries, American Forestry Association, Society of American Foresters, 
American Game Association, National Association of Audubon Societies, Izaak Walton League, and the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Senate on Conservation of Wild Life Resources. The following statement of official 
objectives was furnished and agreement in terms was reached. 

The Committee was Doctor Cloyd Heck Marvin, Chairman; Doctor Charles Riborg Mann, Huston M. 
Thompson, Doctor H. W. Tyler, and Doctor Fred Wright. 


, .e . 
National Park Service 
OFFICIAL DEFINITIONS 

ATIONAL PARKS are scenic areas of original 

condition as nearly as possible unmodified by 
man, of national importance as distinguished from local 
significance, and of supreme quality of beauty, held 
unimpaired in permanent Federal ownership for the 
education and inspiration of the people, and for types 
of recreation consistent therewith.’ 
Classification of areas under National Parks: 

DevELOPED AREAS are spaces modified by roads 
and buildings used to care for the transportation 
and the housing of the public, and the activities of 
the National Park Service. 

SACRED AREAS are spaces set apart to safeguard 
unique features of national parks, no buildings or 
roads being permitted. 

RESEARCH RESERVES are areas within national 
parks or monuments unmodified in character and 
administratively isolated from entrance (except in 
emergency or by special permit), and left undis- 
turbed by man-made development. Their purpose 
is to preserve permanently representative geologic 
phenomena and biotic communities in as nearly as 
possible unmodified condition and free from ex- 
ternal influence, that their characteristic forms shall 
continue to be available for purposes of scientific 
investigation and education. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS are areas created by Presi- 
dential proclamation to preserve historic landmarks, 
historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic and scientific interest, the limits of which shall 
be confined to the smallest area compatible with proper 
care and management of the objects to be protected.” 

NationaL Historic Parks are areas set apart to 
preserve historic sites.* 

‘16 U. S. C. A. 1; 16 U. S.C. A. 21. There are exceptions of the 
early national park program. Mesa Verde, for example, is the ruin of 
a prehistoric community. Hot Springs is a national spa, wholly lack- 
ing all park standards. Platt is a city park with mineral springs. 
Wind Cave is a local curiosity in limestone. Casual creations, these, 
of local pride before national consciousness of the great system 
crystallized; and all four together less than a hundred square miles in 
area in a system more than twelve thousand square miles in size. 


* 16 U. S. C. A. 431; Cameron V. U. S., 252 U. S. 450 (1918). 
No. 409—72nd Congress. 


OFFICIAL OBJECTIVES 


1. “To conserve the scenery and the natural and his- 
toric objects and the wild life . and to provide for 
the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future generations” in all areas committed to its 
jurisdiction. Protection involves the retaining of care- 
fully selected areas in an unmodified primitive condi- 
tion as far as possible, complete protection for all forms 
of life, and avoidance of industrial and commercial use 
of natural resources. Use involves helping the visitor 
to secure the maximum of understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the major features. 

Within the superlative areas comprising national 
parks and national monuments, opportunity is afforded 
to meet the realities of natural achievement and study 
the inexorable laws underlying them; and in the 
national historical parks one may study human achieve- 
ment in many of its most important and stirring aspects, 
thus stimulating the highest mental concepts and patri- 
otic emotions and contributing to the enrichment of 
human lives. 

2. To secure for the various systems (National 
Parks, National Monuments and National Historical 
Parks), only those areas which conform to the highest 
ideal of their respective standards. 

3. In all the areas to develop the highest type of 
service to the public. 

Horace M. Avsricut, Director. 


Forest Service 
OFFICIAL DEFINITIONS 


ATIONAL Forests are areas chiefly valuable for the 

forest cover thereon, or which may be grown 
thereon, which are held in permanent federal ownership 
for the purposes of securing favorable conditions of 
stream flow and furnishing a continuous supply of 
timber for the use and necessities of citizens. They are 
primarily utilitarian in purpose and management, and 
subject to industrial and commercial use to the fullest 
extent compatible with their major purpose. As by- 
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products of their management, they furnish large quan- 
tities of forage for pasturage by domestic livestock, pro- 
vide favorable habitats for wild life, and afford the 
public wide opportunities for many forms of outdoor 
recreation.’ 

Classification of areas under National Forests : 


Primitive Areas, within the National Forests. 
are tracts within which utilization of natural re- 
sources may be permitted to the extent dictated by 
sound economic consideration, but from which will 
be excluded hotels, resorts, out-door camps, sum- 
mer homes, stores or other prominent structures 
and all means of mechanical conveyance other than 
those imperatively demanded by the requirements 
of protection and management. Their major ob- 
jective is to preserve, as fully as practicable, the 
conditions of travel, habitation, subsistence and 
environment characteristic of the pioneer period of 
the nation’s development. 

Natura Areas are areas within which human 
occupancy and use will be wholly excluded or so 
controlled as to perpetuate or restore the combina- 
tion or balance of soils, waters, plant life and 
animal life resulting from the free operation of 
natural forces unmodified by any artificial meas 
ures. 

EXPERIMENTAL Forests are areas permanently 
dedicated to and used for forest research. Within 
them timber cutting or other forms of use may be 
allowed, but solely with the objective of determin 
ing proper principles of silvacultural management 
and natural laws influencing the growth of trees. 


OFFICIAL OBJECTIVES 
N February 1, 1905, Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson defined the objectives of National 
Forest Service as follows: 

“* * * all land is to be devoted to its most pro 
ductive use for the permanent good of the whol: 
people, and not for the temporary benefit of indi 
viduals or companies. All the resources of the 
forest reserves are for use, and this use must be 
brought about in a thoroughly prompt and business- 
like manner, under such restrictions only as will 
insure the permanence of these resources. * * * 
Where conflicting interest must be reconciled the 
question will always be decided from the stand- 
point of the greatest good of the greatest number 
in the long run.” 

These objectives are attained by: 

(1) Conserving capacity of soils to absorb mois- 
ture, stabilize stream flow, and permanently pro- 
duce the maximum of useful organic resources. 
primarily through trees but also through other 
associated vegetation. 

(2) Enhancing economic values of resources 
through protection, physical improvements, and 
application of research. 


°16 U. 8. C. S. 475 
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(3) Currently realizing full power of economic 
service to Nation through continued use of re- 
sources to fullest extent consistent with their 
perpetuation. 

(4) Stimulating essential development of in- 
dustry, commerce and public welfare by allowing 
carefully controlled private use of areas for such 
purposes if not in conflict with major functions of 
National Forests. 

(5) Promoting sound economic and social ad- 
justments by equitable apportionments of uses of 
resources between communities, industries, and in- 
dividuals economically dependent thereon. 

(6) Contributing to public education, inspira- 
tion, health, and enjoyment by safeguarding and 
making publicly available areas chiefly valuable for 
their scenic, esthetic, therapeutic, and recreational 
qualities. 

R. Y. Stuart, Chief Forester. 





Bureau of Biological Survey 


DEFINITION OF THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
ESEARCH and conservation of wild life are the 
major activities of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey. It is the leader in the new field of wild life man- 


agement, the purpose of which is to maintain the natural 


supply of birds and mammals at an optimum level, so as 
to afford the greatest returns in recreation and in aes- 
thetic and material values. 

Its numerous Wild Life Reservations are areas set 
apart for the protection of wild birds and mammals. 
They serve for propagation, protection throughout the 
year, feeding, or resting in flight; and are entitled 
reservations, refuges, ranges, preserves and sanctuaries. 


OFFICIAL OBJECTIVES 


N administering wild-life resources and reservations, 

the Bureau of Biological Survey has as its major ob- 
jectives the conservation of the native vertebrate fauna 
in the classes of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphi- 
bians ; the propagation of game and fur species in cap- 
tivity ; and, when dictated by economic necessity, limi- 
tation of the abundance of certain species on Federal 
lands and cooperatively elsewhere. The reasons for 
perpetuation of the various species are not only utili- 
tarian but also recreational, educational, and inspira- 
tional, and conducive to a growing appreciation of 
nature. 

The wild life embraced within these objectives in- 
cludes (1) the migratory game, insectivorous, and other 
birds protected by international treaty and Federal laws 
and regulation; (2) the big-game mammals, some 
species of which could not survive in the face of ad- 
vancing civilization and increasing economic uses of 
land were it not for reservations set aside primarily 
for them; (3) such other vertebrates (except fishes) as 
come within the jurisdiction and field of study of the 
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Copyright, Hileman. 
KINNERLY PEAK 
Rises five thousand feet above Upper Kintla Lake, Glacier 
National Park. Characteristic limestone. 
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Federal Government, including fur-bearing animals and 
land mammals in Alaska. 

To accomplish its objectives the Biological Survey 
exercises functions authorized by law in researches on 
the classification, relationships, habits, economic status, 
diseases, and the geographic distribution and migra- 
tions oi the many species ; in wild-life protection, propa- 
gation, and control; and in acquisition for Federal 
administration of areas found suitable for inviolate 
sanctuaries, particularly for waterfowl, the future of 
which is dependent upon the preservation of their 
marshland and water areas, their breeding and winter- 
ing grounds, and places in which they feed and rest 
during migration. 

Paut G. Repineton, Chief. 


Bureau of Fisheries 


OFFICIAL DEFINITION OF FISHERIES CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM 


VISHERIES conservation concerns itself with the 
problem of fisheries management, in order to pro- 
mote the maintenance and wise use of acquatic resources 
for the common good. Such resources include fish, 
meaning any exclusively acquatic animal, vertibrate or 
invertibrate, and acquatic vegetation. The Bureau of 
Fisheries administers no reservations, and its provisions 
for recreational activities constitute but a very minor 
part of its total work. 


OFFICIAL OBJECTIVES 


TINETY-FOUR per cent of our annual harvest of 

three and a quarter billion pounds of fishery prod- 

ucts is derived from our coastal areas and the high 

seas and only 6 per cent from our interior waters, where 

the recreational features assume considerable im- 
portance. 

The purpose of the bureau, as defined by the original 
law, was to “prosecute investigations and inquiries on 
the subject, with the view of ascertaining whether any 
and what diminution in the number of the food fishes 
of the coast and lakes of the United States has taken 
place ; and, if so, to what causes the same is due; and 
also whether any and what protective, prohibitory or 
precautionary measures should be adopted in the 
premises. 

Our fish and other acquatic products may be divided 
into two classes: 


(1) those that can be cultivated ; and 
(2) those that cannot be cultivated. 


With respect to the first, the bureau is developing the 
science of aquiculture, encouraging an already estab- 
lished business—water farming in various lines. With 
respect to the second, in carrying out the original pur- 
pose we must make continued quantitative studies of the 
abundance on each important commercial species of 
fish, shellfish, etc., detect changes in population and 
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collect such other data as will give us a correct picture 
of what is taking place. These data enable us to make 
predictions of the yield and supply the necessary in- 
formation on which to base a program of wise manage- 


ment. This is the fundamental basis for the bureau’s 
work. No attempt is made to follow through all of its 


ramifications and additions over the years. 
Henry O’MALtey, Commissioner. 


National Military Parks 
OFFICIAL DEFINITION 


While Under Army Jurisdiction 


ATIONAL MILITARY PARKS are areas set 
apart to preserve battlefields and other relics of 
national warfare. 


OFFICIAL OBJECTIVES 
While Under Army Jurisdiction 


ETWEEN 1890 and 1931, both inclusive, eleven 

National Military Parks were authorized by Con- 
gress on the sites of battles. During the same period 
two national parks, one on the site of a battle and the 
other at the Abraham Lincoln birthplace, were auth- 
orized by Congress. All were assigned to the War De- 
partment for administration. 

These parks were originally established to preserve 
the important battlefields of our several wars and to 
commemorate the heroic services rendered by our 
Armies. Due to the research of military records in 
marking battle lines and to indicate the different phases 
of an engagement, as well as the semi-military nature 
of the duties required in their maintenance, Congress 
has delegated this activity to the War Department. 

These parks are maintained for their military value 
to the students of military art as well as for their in- 
spirational value to future generations. The battlefields 
are maintained as nearly as possible in the same con- 
dition as they were at the time the engagement was 
fought. 

It is the aim of the Secretary of War to administer 
these parks so that our citizenry may have a justifiable 
pride in the history of their country as depicted therein. 
The organization is such as to be a minimum of ex- 
pense to the country at large. It is intended to keep 
them free from all industrial and commercial uses. 

J. L. DeWitt, Major General. 





Definitions of Technical Terms 


ITH the growth of the conservation movement 
certain words have come to have specialized and 
technical meanings. These meanings have varied 
somewhat in accordance with the group using them. In 
order to overcome the possibility of misunderstanding 
growing out of the varied use of such terms, a group 


' Statutes at Large, Chapters 806 (1890), 
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of men representing the conservation agencies of the 
United States government and of organizations 
similarly interested met and agreed that the “following 
list of words should be defined,” and they further have 
agreed upon the definitions herewith presented. 

APPRECIATION OF NATURE is an emotional state 
aroused in the presence of natural phenomena; or 
through personal reactions suggested by such natural 
environment ; or by intellectual processes leading to en- 
joyment of sublimity and beauty; and involves sensing 
the fundamental quality of a region in its relation to 
human, artistic, economic and social uses. 

Beauty is that attribute of an object or an assembl- 
age of objects which excites pleasurably the senses, the 
intellect or the aesthetic faculty. 

CONSERVATION is constructive and continuing use of 
natural resources. It is accomplished without unneces- 
sary waste and impairment; it aims, by restraint of use 
and by propagation, to develop materials or situations 
or ideals so that they may not be limited to any one 
period. At least three types are recognizable: that one 
wherein the primary object is recreational, stressing 
sport; that one wherein the primary object is indus- 
trial; and that one wherein the primary object is self- 
cultural through study, research, education and inspira- 
tion. 

EpucaTION is orderly understanding, imparted by a 
personal reaction to a natural environment. This makes 
for intellectual appreciation of nature; it involves the 
enjoyment of sublimity and beauty ; and it leads toward 
a high conception of the development of man. This 
becomes possible in national parks because in them, in 
higher degree than elsewhere, is available for study a 
comprehensive sequence of creation from ages before 
life is recognizable until the present. 

INSPIRATION is liberation of thought or emotion; it 
is induced by the beauty of a natural object, or of a 
composition of form and color in nature causing delight 
to the beholder or stirring within him a sense of 
grandeur, solemnity, or awe. Its effect is to generate 
higher thinking and better achievement. 

NATIONAL QUALITY is scenic or other attribute so 
noteworthy as to attract of itself attention and interest 
of the people of all sections of the nation. 

PRESERVATION is the act or process of keeping from 
injury or decay the fundamental qualities of natural 
objects. 

PRIMITIVE is the condition of being unmodified or 
nearly unmodified by human culture, occupancy and 
use. 

RECREATION is outdoor refreshment, physical or 
mental, diversion, entertainment. 

SuBLiMIty is the awakening or inducement of up- 
lifting emotion produced in the presence of natural 
scenery, by a sense of extraordinary beauty, nobility, 
grandeur, vastness, magnitude, or power outreaching 
human comprehension. 

Witp Lire is resident flora and fauna in natural 
habitat, especially the plant life, birds, mammals and 
fishes that have survived the destructive effects of 
settlement. 
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National Parks System ata Glance 


Contains twenty-two parks with a total area of 


greater magnificence and wider variety 


12,251 


square miles. Together, they combine scenic features of 


than are comfortably accessible in all the rest of the world combined. 





National parks in 
order of creation 


Yellowstone. 
1872 


Sequoia 
1890 


Yosemite 
1890 


General Grant 
1890 
Mount Rainier 
1899 
Crater Lake 
1902 


Wind Cave 
1903 
Platt 
1904 
Verde 
1906 


Mesa 


Glacier. 
1910 


Rocky Mountain 
1915 


Hawaii. 
1916 
Lassen Volcanic 
1916 


Mount McKinley 
1917 


Grand Canyon 


1919 
Acadia 

1919 
Zion. 

1919 


Hot Springs 
1921 
Bryce Canyon. 
1928 


Grand Teton 
1929 
Great Smoky 
Mountains, 1930 
Carlsbad Cavern 
1930 


Location 


Northwestern Wyoming 


Middle eastern California 


Middle eastern California 


Middle eastern California 
West central Washington 


Southwestern Oregon 


South Dakota. 


| Southern Oklahoma. 


Southwestern Colorado 


Northwestern Montana. 


North middle Colorado 


Hawaii. 
Northern Colifornia. 


South central Alaska 


North central Arizona 


Maine coast. 


Southwestern Utah 


Arkansas. 


Middle 


Southwestern Utah 


Northwestern Wyoming 


North Carolina and Tennessee 


Southern New Mexico 


Areas in 
| square 
| miles 


Distinctive characteristics 





| 3,426 





. 
= 
a“ 


2,645 








The world’s most spectacular volcanic exhibit—More geysers than in all rest 
of world together—Boiling springs—Mud volcanos—Petrified forests—Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone, remarkable for gorgeous coloring—Large lakes— 
Many large streams and waterfalls—Vast wilderness, one of the greatest 
wild bird and animal preserves in world. 

The Big Tree National Park—The Giant Forest alone contains hundreds of 
sequoias over 10 feet in diameter, and many 25 feet in diameter—Sugar 
pines, white fir, yellow pine and incense cedar all attain their greatest 
development—Loftiest region of High Sierra including Mount Whitney. 

An immense granite wilderness replete with world-famous spectacles—The 
Yosmite Valley acknowledged the most beautiful in existence—Many water- 
falls of extraordinary height—Great forests, including three groves of giant 
sequoias—A paradise for trail riders and campers. 

Created to preserve the famous General Grant Tree, more than 30 feet in 
diameter, and the splendid forest which surrounds it. 

Largest accessible single peak glacier system—28 glaciers, some of large size— 
48 square miles of glacier, 50 to 500 feet thick—Wonderful spectacle. 

Lake of extraordinary depth and color filling crater of prehistoric Mount 
Mazama, a volcano which collapsed within itself—Six miles in diameter, 
brilliantly colored lava sides 1,000 feet high. 


Limestone cavern having many miles of galleries and numerous chambers. 
Conserving mineral springs~Serves City of Sulphur as a city park. 


Most notable and best preserved cliff dwellings in the United States—Forested 
mesas eroded from the Rockies and again eroding into the desert. 

Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed romantic beauty and extraordinary 
individuality—250 glacier-fed lakes—60 small glaciers—Precipices thousands 
of feet deep—Product of an overthrust revealing by erosion richly tinted 
pre-Cambrian strata overlying rocks comparatively recent. 

The heart of the granite Rockies—Snowy Front Range carrying the conti- 
nental divide with peaks from 11,000 to 14,255 feet in altitude—Remark- 
able records of the glacial period. 

Three separate areas—Kilauca and Mauna Loa on Hawaii, Haleakala on Maui— 
Includes the world famous “Lake of Everlasting Fire.” 

Only active volcano in United States proper—Lassen Peak 10,460 feet— 
Cinder Cone 6,907 feet—Hot springs—Mud geysers. 

Encloses the heart of the Great Alaskan Range with Mount McKinley rising 
20,300 feet, scen from an altitude of 3,000 feet—Colossal glaciers—Immense 
herds of caribou—Mountain sheep in large numbers. 

The greatest example of erosion, and no doubt the spectacle nearest sublimity 
in all the world—Discloses in its vertical wall strata telling the Story of 
Creation during hundreds of miliions of years. 

A group of ancient granite mountains on Mount Desert Island remarkable for 
their beauty, the range of their tree species, and their history. 

“The Rainbow of the Desert.” A gorge cut 2,500 feet down through the 
White Cliff and the Vermilion Cliff of the colorful Plateau Country of 
Utah. Magnificently carved by erosion—Carries the Story of Creation from 
the rim of the Grand Canyon up through millions of years. 

Conserves 46 hot springs with an ancient tradition of curative properties— 
Park water piped to hotels in adjoining city—19 bathhouses. 

Brilliantly colored and richly eroded niche in the Pink Cliff of the Plateau 
Country—Carries the Story of Creation from Zion National Park still 
farther up toward modern times. 

Ancient granite mountains rising 7,000 feet from Jackson Lake, characteristic 
of the Rockies before Yellowstone was levelled by volcanic action. 

Loftiest and ruggedest mountain uplift east of Rockies, including largest re- 
maining area of uncut eastern deciduous forest. 

By far the largest limestone cavern yet discovered, with halls of immense 
size, the whole extraordinarily rich in decoration. 
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